B^  TO  OUR  friends  IN  Canada  AND  the  U.  s.:  Do  not  lose  or  destroy  this 
Pamphlet.  If  you  are  not  interested  in  its  contents,  kindly  hand  or  mail  it  to  some  one 
who  will  be  interested.  Help  us  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  pamphlet  by  mailing 
it  to  your  friends  likely  to  emigrate.  One  cent  will  pay  the  postage  to  any  place  in 
Canada  or  the  U.  S.  Two  cents  will  pay  the  po  tage  to  any  place  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  anywhere  in  the  Postal  Union,  if  you  send  it  by  book  post,  open  at  the  ends. 
Address  it  plainly  and  correctly,  and  put  a  string  around  it  to  prevent  it  falling  out  in 
the  mails.  The  compiler  will  be  glad  to  send  you  extra  copies  for  mailing  if  you  call  on 
him  or  write  him,  enclosing  stamps  for  return  postage.  Write  your  friends  in  the  Old 
Country  to  get  copies  of  the  pamphlet  from  the  Agent  of  the  Ontario  Government  at 
the  address  given  in  next  paragraph. 

S^"  TO  OUR   FR'ENDS   IN     GREAT     BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND!   As    to    copies    of  this 

Pamphlet,  which  will  be  distributed  in  the  Old  Country  through  the  kindness  of  the 
agent  of  the  Ontario  Government.  Help  i  sto  get  this  pamphlet  into  circulation  all  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  One  halfpenny  will  pay  the  postage  from  any  place  into  any 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Old  Country  on  applica- 
tion to  P.  Byrne,  Esq.,  Agent  for  the  Government  of  Ontario,  Nottingham  Buildings, 
19  Brunswick  Street,  Liverpool. 


FARMERS  TESTIFY 


(SECOND    EDITION.) 

COMPILED  BY  FREDERICK  ROGERS, 

Of  the  University  of  Trinity  College,   Doctor  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  of 
Osgoode  Hall.  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that  whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind, 
and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together." 

—Dean  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels,  Part  2,  chapter  6,  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag. 

"  The  best  advertisement  you  can  have  to  induce  people  to  come  from  abroad,  is  a  happy,  pros- 
perous and  contented  people  already  in  the  country.  Get  letters  and  statements  from  the  settlers 
showing  that  they  are  satisfied  and  cheerful,  that  they  have  not  grievances,  and  that  they  advise  the 
millions  of  land  less  folks  abroad  to  come  and  join  them,  and  these  statements  giving  iu  their  own 
simple  language  the  story  of  their  trials  and  of  their  success,  will  do  more  good  than  hundreds  of 
Statements  showing  that  100,000  farmers  will  produce  640  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  year.  They 
will  do  more  for  you,  because  no  sensible  man  will  believe  these  marvellous  stories  you  tell,  while  all 
sensible  men  will  be  inclined  to  believe  the  statements  made  by  the  actual  settlers  themselves  " 
Extract  from  speech  of  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  ex- Minister  of  Justice  of  Canada,  and  Member  of  trie 
Imperial  Parliament  for  South  Longford,  Ireland,  at  Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  June,  1886. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  settlers  in  Algoma  who 
have  contributed  to  the  contents  of  this  little  work  to  "boom"  Algoma; 
there  is  no  wish  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  paint  the  country  in  too 
glowing  colors.  There  is  no  wish  to  lead  any  one  to  think  the  country 
is  a  paradise — or  to  hide  its  drawbacks  or  disadvantages.  Every 
country  has  some  disadvantages.  It  is  not  denied  that  Algoma  is  a 
rough  looking  country,  a  mountainous  looking  country,  a  country  made 
up  largely  of  hills  and  valleys. 

And  it  is  this  rough,  appearance  which  has  given  Algoma  a  bad  name, 
so  to  speak — which  has  kept  back  its  settlement  in  the  past.  People 
who  passed  along  the  great  lakes,  sailing  from  the  lower  lake  ports  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  who  viewed  its  rock-bound  coast  from  the  deck  of  a 
steamer,  said  it  was  a  rocky  country,  "  nothing  but  rock;"  and  people 
who  travelled  on  the  railroad  along  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  said 
the  same  ;  and  when  and  wherever  the  word  "  Algoma "  was  men- 
tioned people  associated  it  with  the  idea  of  a  rocky,  sterile  country,  in 
which  successful  agriculture  was  a  physical  impossibility.  And  this 
mistaken  idea  still  to  a  great  extent  prevails. 

And  the  only  object  the  compiler  has  in  sending  forth  this  little 
work  is  to  try  and  get  people  to  come  up  here  and  investigate — look  for 
themselves — and  people  who  have  so  inquired  have  always  found  that 
the  worst  thing  about  Algoma  (the  only  drawback  or  disadvantage  it 
has,  some  people  say)  is  its  rough  appearance. 

They  have  found  that  instead  of  the  country  being  all  rock,  it  is  a 
succession  of  rich  alluvial  valleys — valleys  through  which  many  rivers, 
creeks  and  streams,  large  and  small,  flow  down  from  the  great  North 
Land  to  the  great  Lakes  and  the  River  St.  Mary.  They  have  found  out 
ttiat  the  rocky  ridges  or  "  bluffs  "  (as  they  are  called  in  Algoma),  are  in 
themselves  a  blessing,  because  they  serve  as  a  natural  wind-break,  and 
furthermore  that,  as  a  rule,  these  very  ridges  are  covered  with  timber  ; 
and  that  short  grasses  and  clover  generally  grow  on  the  same  ridges  and 
rocky  bluffs  and  make  them  of  great  value  for  sheep  and  cattle  raising. 
Sheep  and  cattle  thrive  and  do  well  anyway  better  on  high  lands,  as  a 
rule,  than  on  low  lands.  We  read  somewhere,  do  we  not,  about  the 
"  Cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  V  And  they  have  found  that  these  same 
rocky  ridges  and  bluffs,  covered  with  timber,  as  they  generally  are,  have 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  atmosphere — that  they  attract  moisture  and 
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rain  showers,  and  prevent  the  drought  from  which  level  countries 
where  there  are  no  ridges,  hills  or  bluffs  suffer  so  much  in  dry  summers. 
But  the  settler  who  has  once  lived  out  on  the  prairies  of  the  west,  and 
has  experienced  tornadoes  in  summer  and  "  blizzards  "  in  winter,  will 
appreciate  the  "  bluffs  "  in  Algoma  for  one  reason  if  for  no  other — the 
first  one  mentioned — that  they  form  a  natural  wind-break. 

The  enquirer  has  found  also  that  Algoma  is  the  best  watered  country 
in  the  world.  Everyone  who  comes  here  admits  that ;  and  this  fact, 
along  with  the  fact  that  the  clover  is  natural  to  the  soil  and  grows 
everywhere,  proves  conclusively  that  to  those  who  wish  to  go  into 
cattle,  sheep  or  hog  raising,  Algoma  offers  the  greatest  possible 
inducements. 

The  enquirer  has  found  the  soil  very  fertile,  as  evidenced  by  the  big 
yields  of  grains,  grasses  and  roots,  and  that  this  country  has  one  great 
advantage  over  the  western  prairies,  viz.,  that  apples  and  a  great  many 
other  fruits  are  grown  successfully  here,  and  yield  abundantly ;  and  he 
has  found  that  the  climate  is  a  healthy  one  for  man  and  beast ;  and  he 
has  found  that  the  settler  in  Algoma,  unlike  his  brother  out  on  the 
prairies,  is  not  troubled  with  "  the  freight  question."  He  lives  right 
along  nature's  great  highway  to  the  sea,  and  whenever  he  chooses  so  to 
be,  can  be  independent  entirely  of  the  railways,  although  one  of  the 
best  equipped  and  fastest  lines  on  the  continent  (the  Soo  line  of  the 
C.  P.  R.)  runs  right  by  him,  and  has  stations  all  along  at  convenient 
distances.  But,  we  repeat,  the  settler  coming  to  Algoma  must  expect 
to  find  a  rough  mountainous-looking  country,  and  must  not  be  dis- 
appointed with  its  first  appearance.  Another  thing  he  must  not 
expect  to  commence  where  his  father,  the  old  pioneer  in  older  Ontario  or 
Quebec,  left  off.  He  must  not  expect  to  find  brick  houses — a  windmill 
on  every  barn  or  a  piano  in  every  house — he  must  remember  he  is 
coming  to  a  "  new  country." 

But  the  settler  coming  to  Algoma  will  not  have  to  undergo  the  hard- 
ships which  our  forefathers  in  older  Canada  had  to  undergo.  He  will 
find  churches  of  all  denominations,  schools,  stores,  fair  roads  for  a  new 
country,  steamboats  and  railway  trains  and  a  regular  mail  service — all 
the  comforts  and  a  good  manv  of  the  luxuries  of  life  if  he  wishes  them. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ALGOMA— THE  PAST. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  much  about  the  early  history  of 
Algoma,  even  if  much  were  known.  The  ancient  legendary  history  of 
this  new  country  can  best  perhaps  be  heard  around  some  Indian  camp- 
fire  or  from  the  lips  of  some  old  Hudson  Bay  clerk  or  factor. 

There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Algoma."  Some 
suppose  it  meant  "  Land  or  Lakes  of  the  Algonquins." 

The  first  white  men  who  set  foot  in  what  is  now  known  as  "  New 
Ontario  "  were  probably  those  intrepid  voyageurs  and  self-denying  mis- 
sionaries, the  Jesuit  priests — those  courageous  men  who  risked  their 
lives  so  often  and  so  freely  to  plant  the  emblem  of  our  salvation  all 
•over  this  continent.  The  City  of  Marquette,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  is  called  after  Pere  Marquettene,  of  these  intrepid 
voyageurs.  And  it  is  believed  that  some  200  years  ago,  and  long  before 
any  of  the  present  thriving  cities  in  older  Ontario  were  even  thought  of, 
there  was  a  Jesuit  mission  house  and  church  at  the  Sault.  Then  came 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  built  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of 
the  St.  Mary's  River  on  the  Canadian  side,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
water-power  canal.  The  North-West  Trading  Company  also  did  busi- 
ness at  the  Sault  for  a  time,  it  is  said,  and  built  the  old  "  stone  house  " 
near  the  riverside. 

The  poet  laureate  of  Canada,  M.  Frechette,  has  woven  into  his 
verse  one  little  pathetic  story  about  the  Sault  in  the  days  long  gone  by, 
and  it  is  referred  to  as  follows  in  the  article,  "A  Poet  of  French 
Canada,"  by  Paul  T.  Lafleur,  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
of  August,  1889  (page  198)  :— 

"  La  Drapeau  Fantome  is  an  illustration  of  the  skill  with  which  he 
"  depicts  a  touching  incident.  On  a  pine-covered  cape  near  the  Sault 
"  Sainte  Marie,  whose  musical  name  our  neighbors  now  vulgarise  in  the 
"  '  Soo,'  the  French  formerly  held  a  fort,  left  in  charge  of  a  small  body 
"  of  men,  at  about  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Canada  to  England.  The 
"  guards  die  of  neglect  and  old  age,  with  the  except  of  Cadot,  an  old 
"  sergeant.  Refusing  to  believe  in  the  departure  of  the  main  body  of 
■"  the  French  troops,  he  remains  alone  for  long  years  undisturbed, 
"  except  by  the  voyageurs.  He  even  defies  a  party  of  English  soldiers, 
•"  sent  to  take  the  fort.  Year  after  year  rolls  by  while  the  poor  old 
•"  soldier  faithfully  goes  his  solitary  rounds,  hoping  against  hope,  and 
"  finally  dying  like  an  abandoned  animal.  The  deep  pathos  of  this 
•"  poem,  which  finds  an  echo  in  the  occasional  slow  movement  of  its 
"  verses,  would  only  be  spoiled  by  quotation." 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  many  and  wonderful  changes  and  great 
progress. 

It  is  only  some  five  or  six  years  since  the  mail  service  to  the  Sault  in 
winter  was  by  dog-team  over  the  ice  from  far-distant  Parry  Sound,  and- 
in  summer  there  was  only  a  bi- weekly  mail  by  the  steamer. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  THE   FUTURE. 

Now  S.  S.  Marie  is  within  24  hours'  ride  by  rail  from  either  Mont- 
real or  Toronto.  And  instead  of  the  Indian's  canoe  on  the  St.  Mary's 
River  there  are  several  fleets  of  steamers,  many  of  which  equal  ocean 
vessels  in  their  size  and  equipments.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the 
vessels,  both  passenger  and  freight,  going  through  the  St.  Mary's  Falls 
ship  canal  on  the  American  side  of  the  river  is  yearly  increasing. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  volume  of  business  has  so  much  increased 
as  to  necessitate  the  building  of  a  second  canal  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, which  is  nearly  completed.  Up  to  this  time  the  enormous  traffic 
along  the  River  St.  Mary  has  been  of  little,  if  any,  benefit  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Algoma,  as  the  canal  is  entirely  in  American  waters,  and  the 
traffic  only  benefited  the  people  of  Michigan.  But  now  that  the 
Canadian  ship  canal  is  just  about  completed,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  the  lakes  will  hereafter  pass  through  the  Canadian  canal, 
it  is  expected  the  District  of  Algoma  will  be  greatly  benefited 
thereby. 

But  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  completion  of  the  water- 
power  canal  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  and  which  lies  side  by 
side  with  the  ship  canal,  will  be  of  even  greater  benefit  to  the  District 
of  Algoma,  as  it  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  water-power  in  the 
world,  having,  as  one  may  say,  Lake  Superior  (the  largest  lake  in  the 
world,  an  inland  sea)  for  a  mill-dam.  And  its  completion  must  of  neces- 
sity lead  to  the  erection  of  mills  and  factories  on  its  banks  once  the 
attention  of  capitalists  and  manufacturers  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
immense  power  of  the  rapids  in  the  St.  Mary's  River  between  Lakes- 
Superior  and  Huron  need  not  henceforth  be  allowed  idly  to  run  to 
waste — that  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  can  now  be  harnessed  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  dozens  of  the  largest  mills  and  factories.  And  this 
immense  water-power  is  situated  right  in  the  midst  of  the  material  for 
its  use.  Immense  forests  of  valuable  pine,  maple,  birch,  pulp  (paper 
fibre),  wood,  etc.,  can  be  found  all  over  the  district  within  convenient 
distance  of  the  site  of  the  canal.  And  then  again,  it  lies  right  along 
the  highway  of  commerce.  All  the  traffic  of  the  western  and  north- 
western provinces  and  states  and  territories  has  to  pass  within  a  few 
yards  of  this  immense  water-power.  The  shipping  facilities  both  by 
rail  and  water  could  not  be  greater,  and  once  the  attention  of  the 
financial  and  manufacturing  world  is  directed  to  the  matter  the  water- 
power  of  Lake  Superior,  which  has  for  so  many  centuries  run  idly  to 
waste  in  the  Sault  rapids,  will  be  harnessed  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
commerce. 


THE  MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  ALGOMA. 

If  the  items  and  comments  one  sees  from  time  to  time  in  the  district 
newspapers  are  to  be  believed  at  all  Algoma  possesses  greater  mineral 
wealth  than  any  other  country  in  the  world— copper,  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  plumbago,  nickel,  iron,   asbestos  and  other  minerals  appar- 
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•ently  are  being  discovered  here  and  there  all  along  the  North  Shore 
north,  west  and  east  of  the  Sault.  The  best  mine  in  our  opinion  is 
"mother  earth,"  and  we  advise  settlers  coming  to  new  Ontario  to  stick 
to  their  farming  and  stock-raising  and  leave  exploring  and  prospecting 
to  others.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  about  the  subject  attractive  to 
farmers  and  that  is  this  :  If  Algoma  has  all  this  mineral  wealth,  and 
no  doubt  she  has  a  great  deal  of  it,  then  it  insures  good  markets  for 
all  time  to  come,  because  the  delvers  after  hidden  wealth  must  eat  and 
drink  and  be  clothed,  and  furthermore  in  Algoma,  unlike  any  other 
mining  country  under  the  sun,  we  are  told,  mining  and  agriculture  can 
be  carried  on  almost  side  by  side,  and  the  producer  and  consumer  live 
close  together. 


THE  TIMBER  WEALTH  OF  ALGOMA. 

The  farmers  who  come  into  Algoma  are  of  course  directly  interested 
in  this  matter.  It  is  true  that,  unlike  prairie  lands,  they  have  to  go  to 
work  to  clear  off  the  timber  growing  on  the  land  before  they  can  culti- 
vate the  soil,  but  the  balance  of  convenience  and  profit  is  largely  in 
favour  of  the  timbered  country  as  contrasted  with  a  prairie  country. 
As  a  settler  says  on  page  14: — "There  is  already  a  valuable  crop 
"  planted  by  nature.  I  mean  the  valuable  timber  of  different  kinds, 
"  hardwood  and  softwood  (pulp,  paper-fibre  wood).  This  is  one  of  the 
"  advantages  of  farming  in  a  timbered  country.  I  would  not  want  to 
"  live  in  a  prairie  country.  In  a  prairie  country  you  have  no  timber  ; 
"  you  have  to  buy  any  you  need.  There  are  a  good  many  other  reasons 
"  why  a  timbered  country  should  be  preferred  to  a  prairie  country 
"  The  timber  is  a  great  protection  against  the  wind  ;  we  have  no 
"  hurricanes  in  summer  or  blizzards  in  winter." 


HARDWOOD  FOR  FUEL. 

There  is  an  active  demand  for  hardwood  as  cordwood  at  the 
Town  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  we  are  told,  and  many  settlers  have  got  a 
start  by  hauling  in  their  wood  on  sleighs  over  the  snow  roads,  in  winter. 
There  is  no  hardwood  now  to  be  had,  we  are  told,  within  about  six 
miles  of  the  Sault.  The  hardwood  belt  beyond  that  all  around  the 
town  will  in  a  few  years  be  very  valuable  for  the  hardwood  alone. 
Prince,  Pennefather  and  other  townships  contain  excellent  hardwood. 
So  far  we  are  informed  the  market  price  of  green  hardwood  in  winter 
is  about  $3  per  cord  (4  ft.),  and  in  summer  for  dry  hardwood  from  $4 
to  f  5. 


MERCHANTABLE  HARDWOOD. 

Hardwood  is  rapidly  coming  into  demand  throughout  older  Canada 
and  the  United  States  for  merchantable — manufacturing — purposes. 
Once  this  industry  reaches  Algoma  it  will  within  a  year  or  two  assume 
.as  large  proportions  as  the  pine,  or  pulpwood  business,  perhaps  greater. 
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Hardwood,  birch  and  maple,  is  rapidly  coming  into  demand  in  older 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  flooring  and  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  etc. 

There  cannot  be  found  in  the  world,  we  are  told,  finer  maple  and 
birch  (and  in  some  parts  also  excellent  oak)  than  can  be  found  in  the 
hardwood  townships  of  Algoma.  In  Prince  and  Pennefather,  and  we 
presume  in  other  townships  also,  beautiful  birdseye  maple  is  found  in 
abundance,  and  also,  we  are  told,  in  the  townships  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Goulais  and  Batchewaung  Rivers.  As  soon  as  the  attention  of 
Canadian  and  American  manufacturers  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
merchantable  hardwood  so  abundantly  exists  in  this  great  district  it 
will  be  in  active  demand  for  merchantable  and  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  settlers  at  Goulais  Bay,  and  also  the  settlers  along  "  the  town 
line "  of  Korah  and  Pennefather  Townships,  are  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  manufacturers  to  the  openings  there  are  at  each  of  these 
two  places  for  a  hardwood  sawmill  or  mills.  Probably  there  would  be 
room  at  each  place  for  several  good  mills.  Parties  interested  in  the 
latter  place  could  write  to  or  call  on  Wm.  Allard,  who  lives  on  the  town 
line  of  Korah  and  Pennefather,  S.  S.  Marie  P.O.,  Ont.,  or  John  Marks, 
who  lives  on  the  Prince  Road,  same  postoffice  address.  When  the 
town  line  between  Korah  and  Pennefather  Townships  is  opened  up  it 
will  be,  we  are  told,  only  some  four  to  six  miles  from  where  Messrs. 
Marks  and  Allard  respectively  live  to  a  point  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  at  the  entrance  of  Goulais  Bay,  where  deep  water  can  be  had 
close  to  the  shore,  and  the  mill  or  mills  could  either  be  put  up  in  the- 
Marks- Allard  settlement  or  at  the  waterside. 

People  interested  in  the  Goulais  Bay  opening  should  write  to  or  call 
on  John  McLean  or  T.  J.  McAuley,  Goulais  Bay  P.O. 


"ALGOMA  FARMERS  TESTIFY." 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1892  a  document  entitled  "Algoma 
Farmers  Testify,"  was  circulated  amongst  the  settlers  all  over  the  dis- 
trict. It  was  in  the  form  printed  below,  and  was  filled  up,  signed  and 
returned  to  the  compiler  by  hundreds  of  settlers. 

It  reads  "  we  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  sincerely  believe 
Algoma  to-day  offers  the  best  and  greatest  inducements  possible  to 
farmers  and  colonists  seeking  to  make  a  comfortable  home  for  them- 
selves. We  confidently  believe  that  any  man  willing  to  work  and 
having  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming  or  stock  raising  can  do  well 
here,  and  get  on  even  if  he  has  no  money  or  very  little,  there  being 
abundance  of  work  in  the  winter  months  in  the  lumber  camps,  mines, 
etc.,  and  especially  do  we  believe  that  the  fertile  District  of  Algoma 
offers  the  greatest  possible  inducements  to  a  farmer  or  a  stock  raiser 
having  a  little  means  or  small  capital,  however  camparatively  small, 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming.  There  is,  and  we  believe  always- 
will  be,  a  good  home  market  here  for  everything  a  farmer  or  stock 
raiser  can  grow  or  raise.     We  believe  the  market  prices  here  are  and 


always  will  be  higher  than  anywhere  else.      We  all  of  us  can  testify  to 
the  following  facts  :— ■ 

(1)  The  abundance  of  good  water  all  through  the  district — creeks, 
springs,  rivers,  etc.  (2)  The  absence  of  drought  or  of  summer  frosts  ; 
the  absence  of  blizzards  in  winter  and  hurricanes  in  summer  or  grass- 
hoppers, which  are  such  great  drawbacks  in  Dakota,  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States.  (3)  The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  rapid 
growth  in  summer.  (4)  The  abundance  of  good  wood  and  timber  of 
various  kinds  all  over  the  district.  (5)  The  fact  that  directly  the  snow 
goes  off  in  the  spring  the  grass  is  green,  and  that  sheep  and  cattle  can 
pasture  outside  in  the  woods  and  commons,  etc.,  till  very  late  in  the 
fall  or  early  in  the  winter  ■  that  the  grass  and  herbage  does  not  wither 
or  get  brown  and  parched  through  the  summer  as  in  other  countries, 
and  that  cattle  and  sheep  do  extremely  well,  and  will  thrive  running 
wild  anywhere  on  the  wild  grass  and  herbage  which  grows  so  lux- 
uriantly through  the  district  everywhere  ;  that,  in  addition  to  the 
large  profit  which  can  be  made  here  in  pursuit  of  general  agriculture, 
this  country  offers  the  greatest  inducements  for  cattle  and  sheep 
raising  ;  that  on  the  high  lands  and  the  rocky  bluffs  and  ridges,  which 
here  and  there  are  found  in  the  district,  sheep  can  be  successfully 
pastured  all  spring,  summer  and  fall  without  any  cost  ;  that  the  rocky 
ridges  and  bluffs,  which  occur  here  and  there,  are  covered  with  grass 
and  herbage  very  suitable  and  nourishing  for  sheep,  and  that  white 
clover  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  and  grows  everywhere,  and  that  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  magnificent  lands  along  the  different  rivers 
suitable  for  ranching  or  pasturing-  cattle.  (6)  That  wheat  (spring  and 
fall)  does  exceedingly  well  here,  and  yields  large  crops  ;  that  oats, 
barley,  peas  and  other  crops  also  do  extremely  well  and  yield  largely. 
{7)  That  the  hay  crop  is  enormous,  and  that  we  know  of  no  country 
where  larger  and  better  crops  of  hay  can  be  grown.  (8)  That  roots  of 
all  kinds — potatoes,  turnips,  mangolds,  etc. — do  exceedingly  well, 
better  than  we  have  seen  anywhere  else.  (9)  That  gardening  pays 
here  ;  that  everything  which  can  be,  or  usually  is,  grown  in  a  garden 
can  be  successfully  grown  here,  and  with  a  large  profit.  (10)  That 
fruits  of  different  kinds  can  be  grown  here  in  abundance  ;  that  the 
strawberry,  raspberry,  huckleberry,  cranberry,  etc.,  grow  here,  wild,  in 
abundance  ;  that  currants  of  the  different  kinds  do  well  here,  also 
plums,  cherries,  apples  and  crab-apples,  and  that  a  farmer  or  stock 
raiser  coming  to  Algoma  with  a  little  means  and  a  practical  knowledge 
of  farming  would  be  better  off  in  Algoma  in  two  years  than  he  would 
be  in  Dakota  or  the  Northwest  or  the  South  or  West  of  the  United 
States  in  ten  years  ;  and  further,  by  coming  here  he  would  escape  a 
great  many  hardships  and  privations,  as  he  would  find  here  roads, 
schools,  churches,  stores,  etc.,  and  would  not  have  to  undergo  a  great 
many  of  the  privations  which  the  pioneer  in  other  countries  had  to 
endure. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  will  be  willing  to  answer 
any  enquiries  which  may  be  made  of  us  as  to  the  great  agricultural 
and  stock  raising  resources  of  Algoma. 
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Name. 


P.  O.  Ad- 
dress AND 
Township 

(Algoma.) 


How  Long 
in  Algoma. 


Where  En- 
gaged in 
Farming 
before. 


Remarks, 


State  anything  you 
think  may  be  of  interest 
and  not  contained  in 
above.  We  wish  you  to- 
state  under  this'  head 
anything  which  may  give 
information  to  the  in- 
tending colonist  or  im- 
migrant. 


The  information  gathered  from  "  Algoma  Farmers  Testify  "  alone  is 
very  interesting  and  conclusive.  The  people  who  have  signed  it  hail 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

]We  wish  we  had  space  to  publish  the  interesting  "remarks"  occurring 
al  along  opposite  the  names,  and  written  in  the  signer's  own  hand- 
writing, such  as  : — 

"It  is  a  good  country  for  farmers." 

"  Good  place  for  root  crops  and  grain  ;  also  very  good  market." 

"Consider  it  a  good  place  to  raise  stock  and  grain  and  roots,  and  a 
good  market." 

"Good  for  roots,  apples,  grain,  hay,  stock,  and  one  of  the  best 
markets  in  Ontario." 

"  Good  country  for  grain  and  root  crop." 

"  Well  adapted  for  stock." 

"  Climate  particularly  adapted  for  stock." 

' '  Land  fertile.  Yields  wheat,  peas  and  oats.  Roots  of  all  kinds  do 
well-  Have  made  more  money  here  in  half  the  time  than  I  ever  made 
in  the  county  of  York,  and  the  climate  healthier." 

"  Land  fertile.  Grows  good  grain  of  all  kinds,  grows  good  roots- 
also.  The  very  best  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  currants  and 
apples.  Cattle  and  sheep  do  extra  well  here.  Have  a  large  number  of 
bees  which  do  well  also.  I  have  handled  bees  for  forty  years  and  never 
seen  them  do  so  well."     This  man  also  hails  from  York  county. 

"  I  like  the  district  better  than  I  ever  liked  Norfolk.  Have  done 
well  here.  Made  more  property  in  one  year  than  I  ever  made  in  my 
life.      Want  more  settlers." 

"  I  am  getting  along  well  for  a  man  of  small  means.  I  don't  know 
where  I  could  go  to  get  along  better  if  I  was  going  to  farm." 

"Like  the  country  well.  Which  is  the  best  I  know  for  stock  raising, 
as  well  as  grain  of  all  kinds.      Came  from  Township  Vespra." 

A  miller  says  :  "  Have  been  running  a  grist  mill  for  a  number  of 
years  and  find  the  farmers  doing  well  in  this  part,  and  also  find  quality 
of  grain  grown  first-class." 

A  man  from  Pickering,  Ontario,  says  :  "  Can  grow  good  crops  of 
grain  and  roots  or  garden  stuff.  Have  made  a  good  living  from  the- 
first." 

"  I   like   the   Island   well  for  its  good  climate,  and  its  great  grain; 


growing  facilities.' 
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"  Another  says  :  "  I  like  the  Island  well.  Can  do  better  here  than 
I  ever  did  before  1  came.      I  came  from  Simcoe  county." 

"  No  place  a  good  man  can  do  better  in  that  I  know  of.  Came  from 
Artemesia." 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  this  place  for  farming  and  stock  raising.  I 
grow  as  good  fall  wheat  and  crops  of  all  kinds  as  in  the  county  of  York, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  farming  county  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario." 

"  Came  from  the  county  of  Wellington.  That  county  is  noted  for 
stock  raising  and  farming  in  general,  and  I  think  this  is  equal  to  that 
■county." 

"  1  think  this  District  second  to  none  in  the  world  for  mixed 
farming." 

"  Came  from  county  of  Bruce.  Rose  Township  is  excellent  for  both 
cattle  and  sheep  raising,  any  amount  of  wild  pasture.  T  think  sheep 
raising  would  be  very  profitable  in  Rose  Township.  Sheep  and  cattle 
can  run  wild  through  the  woods  and  wild  commons  and  beaver  mea- 
dows. There  are  any  number  of  little  springs  and  creeks  (containing 
speckled  trout)  all  over  Rose  Township,  Algoma.  I  have  two  orchards 
planted,  both  doing  well,  big  healthy  trees.  Apples  are  going  to  be  a 
great  success.  I  believe  in  a  few  years  Algoma  will  be  a  good  apple 
-country,  if  the  farmers  will  start  and  plant  out  orchards." 

"  My  expenses  left  me  in  debt  when  I  came  here  with  my  wife  and 
five  children.  Now  I  am  well  off.  Thank  God  for  it.  N.B. — I  have 
a  horse  and  buggy  free  for  my  own  use.  Came  from  Warwickshire, 
England." 

"  Came  from  Hastings,  Ontario.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  this  place 
for  farming  and  stock  raising.  Came  here  with  hardly  any  money  at 
all,  and  would  not  take  less  than  $1,000  for  stock  and  property/' 

"  Came  from  Wellington  county.  Well  pleased,  and  doing 
well." 

Another  man  writes  that  he  came  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
adds  :  "  After  having  travelled  over  all  the  Western  States  in  search 
of  a  home  I  came  here  with  small  means.  I  am  now  doing  well,  with 
a  good  stock  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  of  my  own,  and,  thank  God,  all 
paid  for.     I  prefer  this  place  to  any  other." 

Another  man  who  came  from  Ontario  county,  says  :  "  Peas  52,  Oats 
40,  Wheat  30,  Buckwheat  25  bushels  per  acre,  this  grown  on  my 
place." 

"  I  am  doing  well  and  am  contented.     Came  from  Ottawa." 

"  Came  from  Cartwright.  60  bushels  of  Oats,  20  Wheat,  50  Peas  to 
the  acre.     I  grow  good  apples  and  other  fruits.     Am  doing  well." 

"  The  above  statements  are  not  overdrawn  (referring  to  1  to  10)." 

"  The  above  statements  are  not  near  as  strong  as  I  would  have  put 
them  (referring  to  1  to  10)." 

"  T  have  been  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  I  have  not 
seen  any  place  yet  to  beat  Algoma.  We  have  no  failure  of  crops,  and 
a  healthy  climate.     Came  from  Middlesex." 

"  Climate  particularly  adapted  for  stock." 

"  Well  adapted  for  stock." 
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14  Have  raised  the  best  wheat  here  I  ever  did." 

(Two  men  make  the  above  assertion,  and  sign  opposite  it,  one  from 
county  Elgin  and  the  other  from  county  Waterloo.) 

Four  men  now  living  on  St.  Joseph's  Island,  and  originally  coming 
from  Middlesex,  Wellington,  Oxford  and  Frontenac,  respectively,  put  a 
bracket  opposite  the  following:  "  This  is  a  fine  farming  country,  and  is 
a  sportsman's  paradise,  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  game  and  fish." 

A  miller  says  :  "I  feel  satisfied  that  Algoma  is  fully  equal  to 
Eastern  Ontario  for  mixed  farming.  All  kinds  of  grain  do  well  here. 
Grass  cannot  be  beaten,  we  can  raise  better  grass-fed  beef  in  Algoma 
than  can  be  produced  in  any  part  of  Ontario  (or  Canada).  As  for 
grain,  I  never  milled  better  wheat  than  I  have  done  in  Algoma.  I 
made  quite  a  number  of  tests  from  farmers'  grists  during  the  winter, 
and  seldom  found  a  test  go  below  sixty  pounds  per  bushel,  and  some 
as  high  as  sixty -five  pounds  per  bushel.  For  the  vicinity  of  Port  Lock, 
on  the  north  shore  between  Bruce  Mines  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  spring 
wheat  averages  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre;  fall  or 
winter  wheat  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Peas  are 
usually  grown,  and  are  a  sure  crop.  They  average  about  forty  bushels 
per  acre.  Oats  are  generally  a  good  crop.  All  kinds  of  root  crops  grow 
well  here.  I  have  known  potatoes  to  yield  fifty  bushels  from  one 
bushel  planted.  I  feel  so  well  satisfied  with  Algoma  and  with  the 
prospects  for  the  future,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  return  to  Eastern 
Ontario." 

A  St.  Joseph's  Island  man  says  :  "  I  came  here  thirteen  years  ago 
without  any  money,  or  hardly  any,  and  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  bush.  Now  I  have  fifty  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  a  good  stock  of 
cattle  and  a  team  of  horses." 

Another  man  from  the  same  Island  says  :  "  I  have  worked  around 
mines  and  on  railroads  and  had  good  pay,  but  could  not  save  any 
money  until  I  came  to  St.  Joseph's  Island.  When  I  came  I  had  one 
cow  and  about  $50  in  cash.  Now  I  am  worth  $2,000,  and  I  am  only 
here  14  years." 

Others  say  :  "  Been  over  the  most  of  Canada  and  the  States,  and  St, 
Joseph's  Island  is  the  best  place  I  have  seen  for  a  man  with  small 
means.     Never  saw  a  place  where  crops  grow  better." 

"  I  came  here  four  years  ago.  Had  $700.  Now  I  am  worth  $2,000.. 
My  P.  O.  is  Carterton." 

"  I  came  here  thirteen  years  ago.  I  did  not  have  $5.  Now  I  have 
three  hundred  acres  of  good  land,  one  horse,  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
good  stock  of  sheep,  cattle  and  pigs.  I  think  St.  Joseph's  Island  is  the 
place  to  settle  in." 

"  I  came  here  ten  years  ago.  I  only  had  $1  when  I  landed  at  the 
dock.  Now  I  have  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  am  doing  well. 
Algoma  is  the  place  for  a  poor  man,  or  a  man  with  some  capital." 

"  I  got  a  free  grant  lot  13  years  ago,  and  then  had  only  one  horse, 
one  cow  and  no  money.  Now  I  have  three  horses,  five  cows  and  a 
good  stock  of  young  cattle,  six  sheep,  three  pigs,  thirty  hens,  a  mowing 
machine,  waggon,  harrow,  plow,  good  house,  a  bank-barn  36x60,  thirty 
acres  cleared,  and  don't  owe  any  man  a  dollar." 
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"  I  came  to  St.  Joseph  six  years  ago.  Was  $300  in  debt  when  I 
«aine  here.  By  this  spring  T  have  cleared  myself  of  debt,  and  have  in 
addition  got  stock  and  cattle  around  me  of  my  own,  and  good  land  of 
my  own.     Am  doing  well,  satisfied  and  contented." 

"  I  used  to  farm  in  County  Elgin,  Ontario.  Elgin  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  fall  wheat  counties  of  Canada.  I  have  on  St.  Joseph's 
Island  better  fall  wheat  than  I  ever  saw  or  grew  in  Elgin  County,  or 
that  I  ever  saw  anywhere.  Tf  anyone  thinks  good  fall  wheat  cannot  be 
grown  in  Algoma  he  is  mistaken." 

A  dairyman  says  in  an  interesting  letter,  too  long  to  publish  here 
in  full  :  "  I  live  in  Township  Tarentorus,  three  miles  from  the  town  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Have  been  12  years  in  Algoma,  and  can  speak  from 
experience  as  to  its  climate.  I  came  from  Norfolk,  England.  There  is 
lots  of  money  in  stock  raising  in  Algoma ;  from  early  summer  till  late  in 
the  fall  cattle  can  run  wild  and  do  well.  Can  run  wild  anywhere  and 
cost  nothing  for  their  keep.  Hay  is  a  good  crop,  I  often  have  two  to 
two  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre.  Turnips  grow  good,  carrots  also,  in 
fact  the  roots  can't  be  beat.  I  never  saw  better  samples  of  roots  any- 
where than  I  see  every  fall  at  the  District  Fall  show  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Fruit  does  well  in  Algoma,  strawberries  and  all  small  fruits  do 
extremely  well.  Wild  strawberries  and  raspberries  are  abundant. 
Any  of  the  townships  around  Sault  Ste.  Marie  would  make  a  good 
home  for  the  intending  settler,  if  he  will  work  hard  and  attend  to  his 
business.  To  succeed  a  man  must  work  anywhere,  and  the  more  a  man 
knows  practically  about  farming  and  dairying  the  better  he  can  do,  the 
more  money  he  can  make.  A  man  coming  here  without  any  money,  if 
he  works  hard  and  has  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  can  perhaps  get 
on  better  in  Algoma  than  in  other  countries  where  there  is  no  work  or 
employment  in  the  winter  months  as  there  is  in  Algoma  in  the  woods 
and  mines  and  on  public  works ;  but  the  kind  of  farmers  to  come  here 
and  the  men  who  would  make  themselves  independently  well  off  in  a 
very  short  time  are  tenant  farmers  and  others  with  a  little  means  or 
capital  and  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  farming  or  stock  raising  ; 
men  who  understand  it  as  a  business,  and  who  have  a  little  money  to 
buy  good  stock  and  implements  and  get  well  started.  The  farmers 
now  in  Algoma  came  without  money.  I  came  here  12  years  ago  with- 
out any  money  at  all.  I  don't  think  I  had  $12  when  T  landed  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  dock.  There  was  no  railway  here  then.  If  the 
farmers  who  are  going  to  Dakota  and  the  Northwest  with  $1,000  and 
upwards,  would  come  here  they  would  do  better  and  be  better  oft,  I 
believe,  in  two  years  in  Algoma  than  they  would  be  in  Dakota  or  the 
Northwest  in  ten  years,  and  they  would  escape  many  hardships.  My 
post-office  address  is  Sault  Ste.  Marie  ;  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
inquiries  which  may  be  made  of  me  personally  or  by  mail." 

And  so  on,  scores  of  them,  but  too  long  to  publish  here.  Among 
others  a  very  interesting  one  from  a  gentleman,  reeve  of  his  township, 
who  was  engaged  in  sheep  raising  in  Roxborough,  Scotland,  and 
Australia,  and  who  compared  Algoma  favorably  with  both  countries  : 
"  I  understand  sheep  raising,  have  followed  it  all  my   life.     Since  I 
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have  been  in  Burpee  township  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  'foot  rot' 
in  Algoma  nor  'liver  worms.'  I  don't  know  of  any  sheep  disease  or 
cattle  disease  in  Algoma.  I  never  knew  cattle  or  sheep  to  die  in 
Algoma  except  from  accident.  Without  doubt  I  believe  this  is  the 
healthiest  place  for  stock  of  all  kinds  and  sheep.  In  fact,  speaking 
generally,  I  think  Algoma  the  healthiest  climate  in  the  world ;  the 
winters  I  consider  very  healthy  both  for  man  and  stock  and  sheep. 
The  air  is  exhilarating  and  dry  in  winter.  In  summer  it  is  never  very 
hot,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  and  very  heavy  dews  as  a  general 
thing.  One  cause  why  the  climate  is  moist  in  summer  is  the  presence 
of  so  much  fresh  water  in  and  all  around  Algoma.  The  big  lakes — 
really  inland  se-^s — and  so  many  inland  rivers,  lakes  and  streams. 
There  is  abundance  of  good  water  for  man  and  beast.  The  moist 
temperature  keeps  the  grass  and  herbage  green  and  luxuriant  all 
summer." 

This  gentleman  enlarges  at  length  on  the  fact  of  the  clover  being 
ndigenous  to  the  soil  and  the  great  advantage  it  is  to  sheep  raising. 

He  says  further:  "Industrious  men  have  always  succeeded  here 
even  if  they  had  no  capital,  and  I  can  tell  you  dozens  of  them  in 
AJgoma.  As  to  fruit,  I  have  a  good  orchard  of  apples  (some  are 
seedlings  grafted  by  me,  and  some  are  from  nurseries)  plums  and 
cherries  ;  they  are  all  thrifty  trees.  My  trees  have  been  bearing  for 
some  years." 

There  is  a  very  interesting  letter  from  a  lady  farmer  in  Tarbutt  town- 
ship. She  came  from  Worcestershire,  England.  The  letter  shows  the 
money  there  is  to  be  made  in  Algoma  out  of  the  dairy  business  alone. 
We  wish  we  could  publish  the  letter  in  full.  Among  other  things 
she  says  :  "  I  lived  in  Worcestershire,  England.  It  was  a  good 
grazing  country." 

"  The  kind  of  farmers  who  should  come  here,  in  my  opinion,  and  who 
would  do  well  here  are  the  working  tenant  farmers  of  England. 
Farmers  who  have  capital  in  England  to  work  a  100-acre  farm,  could 
buy  and  stock  in  this  country  a  good  farm  of  160  acres.  That  is,  I 
mean,  the  capital  which  would  be  needed  to  work  a  farm  in  England  of 
100  acres  would  buy  outright  and  well  stock  a  farm  of  160  acres  in 
Algoma,  either  on  the  main  land  or  the  islands ;  and  furthermore, 
there  is  already  a  valuable  crop  already  planted  by  nature  ;  I  mean 
the  valuable  timber  of  different  kinds,  hardwood  and  soft  wood,  pulp 
(paper -fiber  wood).  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  farming  in  a 
timbered  country.  I  would  not  want  to  live  in  a  prairie  country.  In 
a  prairie  country  you  have  no  timber,  you  have  to  buy  any  you  need. 
Here  when  one  goes  on  a  farm  you  find  valuable  timber  of  all  kinds. 
There  are  a  good  many  other  reasons  why  a  timbered  country  should 
be  preferred  to  a  prairie  country.  The  timber  is  a  great  protection 
against  the  wind  also  ;  we  have  no  blizzards  in  winter  or  hurricanes  in 
summer,  and  we  have  excellent  sweet  spring  water  for  man  or  beast. 
I  like  the  climate  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  would  not  want  to 
live  anywhere  else." 

There  are  dozens  of  similar  letters  from  people  all  over  the  north 
shore  and  the  islands.      Among  others  some  very  interesting  ones  from 
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the  Goulais  Bay,  Prince,  Pennefather  and  Korah  settlements  northwest 
of  ttault  Ste.  Marie,  and  from  the  Thessalon  district  east  of  the  Sault. 
Many  of  the  letters  deal  with  the  fruit  question,  and  clearly  prove  that 
if  the  farmers  will  start  and  plant  orchards  of  the  hardy  kind  of  trees, 
in  a  few  years  Algoma  will  be  exporting  apples. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Press. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  a  small  pamphlet  of  32  pages,  entitled  "  Circular 
No.  7  ;  Algoma,  New  Ontario  ;  The  New  Northwest ;  The  Coloniza- 
tion and  Immigration  Movement  in  Algoma  ;  An  Appeal  to  the 
Press,"  was  issued  and  sent  to  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  older  Canada,  and  to  a  good  many  of  the  old  country 
newspapers. 

This  pamphlet  was  favorably  commented  upon  by  a  great  many  of 
the  leading  newspapers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  publica- 
tion served  to  attract^  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  claims  made  for 
Algoma  as  a  desirable  field  of  immigration. 

Amongst  other  editorial  matter  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  daily  press  at  the  time  we  noticed  the  following  articles  : — 

Cheap  Farms  in  Ontario. 

TORONTO    DAILY    NEWS. 

Those  who  are  casting  about  for  a  new  place  of  abode  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  great  territory  included  in  the  electoral  district  of 
Eastern  Algoma. 

Enormous  advantages  are  offered  in  this  new  territory.  The 
climate  is  unsurpassed  ;  the  country  is  well  watered  ;  there  is  abun- 
dance of  timber  ;  the  soil  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  roots  and  hay;  fruits  of  the  hardier  varieties  yield  abundantly  ; 
and  there  is,  owing  to  the  large  lumbering  and  mining  industries 
carried  on,  always  an  unlimited  demand  for  labor  and  a  home  market 
at  high  prices  for  everything  a  farmer  can  produce.  Owing  to  the 
abundance  of  water  and  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  roots,  coarse 
grain  and  grass,  the  district  is  particularly  well  suited  for  stock  raising 
and  dairying,  and  already  this  industry  has  reached  considerable  pro- 
portions. The  means  of  communication  with  the  outside  world  are 
good,  the  Sault  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  running  right  through 
the  territory,  and  several  steamers  touching  at  the  various  ports. 
Land  is  cheap,  good  farms  being  obtainable  at  prices  ranging  from 
$300  to  $1,500.  Although,  as  stated,  the  schools  are  necessarily  some- 
what backward  and  roads  not  of  the  best,  still  both  are  far  ahead  of 
those  provided  for  the  early  settlers  in  the  older  parts  of  Ontario. 
Few  of  the  residents  are  more  than  three  miles  from  a  school,  and  it  is 
a  comparatively  common  thing  to  drive  a  buckboard  over  sixty  miles 
of  the  country  roads  in  a  day. 

Altogether,  those  young  farmers  who  are  turning  their  eyes  to 
Manitoba  might  do  well  to  look  first  at  a  district  which  can  be 
reached  in  twenty-four  hours  from  Toronto.  And  it  is  a  question  too 
if  even  some  of  those  who  are  rushing  away  from  the  cities  in  search 
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of  a  boom  in  Buffalo  or  Chicago  could  not  better  provide  for  their 
families  by  securing  a  farm  in  Algoma  than  they  can  by  plunging  into 
the  big  centers  of  the  United  States. 


Why  Go  to  the  Far  West? 

TORONTO    DAILY    MAIL. 

When  so  many  farmers  are  leaving  Ontario  to  go  westward  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  Province  has  a  few  acres  still  unsettled.  So 
far  the  District  of  Algoma  has  not  attracted  immigration  to  a  large 
extent,  but  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  live  there  it  can  offer  good 
inducements  to  agriculturists.  At  a  recent  public  meeting  in  Gore 
Bay  the  advantages  of  the  locality  for  settlers  were  unanimously 
affirmed  by  resolution. 

The  district  was  declared  to  have  an  immense  area  of  fine  agricul- 
tural and  stock  raising  lands,  besides  vast  mineral  and  timber 
resources,  easily  reached  and  convenient  to  good  markets.  The 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  were  urged  to  assist  the 
special  efforts  of  the  residents  in  securing  settlers.  The  prayer 
should  fall  on  willing  ears.  Those  who  do  not  know  that  distant 
fields  always  look  the  greenest  will  not  be  deterred  from  going  to  the 
far  west,  but  there  are  others  who  prefer  not  to  go  far  from  their  old 
home,  and  to  such  Algoma  may  offer  tempting  inducements. 


Settlers'  Letters  to  the  Press. 

About  this  same  time  a  circular  letter  was  issued  and  sent  to  every 
settler  in  the  district,  asking  him  or  her  to  "write  letters  descriptive 
of  Algoma  and  its  many  inducements  as  a  field  of  immigration  and 
colonization  and  the  home  of  the  intending  settler  to  the  various  news- 
papers and  journals  published  in  the  localities  from  which  they  came," 
and  stating  that  several  of  the  leading  newspapers  had  expressed  their 
desire  to  receive  such  letters. 

The  following  letters  and  extracts  show  that  the  people  in  the  Dis- 
trict can  write  letters  to  the  newspapers  : — 

To  the  "  Huron  Expositor,"  Seaforth. 

Dear  Expositor, — As  I  very  seldom  see  in  your  paper,  or  any  other 
paper  anything  about  Algoma,  I  will  send  the  following,  which  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  you,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  your  readers,  who 
intend  going  to  some  new  country  to  try  and  better  their  position.  In 
the  first  place,  regarding  the  size  of  Algoma,  I  might  say  it  is  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  Ontario,  with  thousands  of  acres  of  first-class  soil 
that  would  support  a  large  population  if  cleared  and  properly  farmed. 
I  have  been  up  here  two  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  seen  and 
raised  as  fine  crops  of  peas  and  oats  as  I  ever  saw  grown  in  Huron, 
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•and  for  roots  of  all  descriptions  it  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  country. 
The  reason  that  Algoma  does  not  advance  more  rapidly  than  it  does 
is  as  follows:  The  farmers  who  came  to  Algoma  were  all  poor  and 
generally  had  large  families,  consequently  they  could  not  stay  on  their 
farms  and  improve  them,  but  had  to  work  in  the  lumber  camps  to 
make  money  to  buy  flour  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  And  the 
second  reason  is  that  the  men  on  the  farms  do  not  depend  on  their 
orops  but  on  the  timber,  for  which  they  receive  good  prices,  and 
instead  of  clearing  their  land  they  are  in  the  lumber  camps,  or  are 
taking  out  ties,  paper  wood  or  logs,  and  neglect  their  farms,  and  until 
the  timber  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  all  taken  away  Algoma  will 
never  be  a  farming  country.  But  I  am  certain  if  men  would  lay  aside 
lumbering  and  attend  to  their  farms  they  would  be  in  far  better 
-circumstances  than  they  are  at  the  present,  because  for  what  they 
raise  they  obtain  the  highest  price.  Some  people  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  whole  district  is  a  rock-bound,  cold  country,  inhabited  by 
Indians  and  wild  animals.  But  that  is  not  the  case,  as  the  climate 
here  is  superior  to  that  of  Huron  in  many  respects.  It  is  a  little 
•colder,  but  it  is  far  drier  and  more  healthy,  and  the  summer  is  not  so 
hot,  and  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  fall  season  of  here  and 
the  fall  season  of  Huron  as  between  night  and  day,  as  we  never  have 
those  wet,  foggy  days,  but  always  dry  and  bright,  and  the  longer  a 
man  is  here  the  better  he  likes  it.  I  think  if  a  man  comes  up  here 
with  as  much  money  as  it  takes  to  start  in  Dakota  or  the  northwestern 
states  or  countries  he  could  do  better,  as  he  would  escape  the  summer 
frosts  and  the  terrible  cold  of  the  Northwest,  and  grow  just  as  good 
crops  and  get  much  more  for  them,  and  in  two  years  he  would  be 
Abetter  off  than  in  those  other  countries  in  ten  years. 

(The  above  also  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Daily  and  Weekly  Empire.) 


From  correspondence  to  the  "Algoma  Pioneer." 

There  is  a  farmer,  Mr.  W.  Broch,  in  the  township  of  Parkinson, 
who  moved  in  there  three  years  ago  without  one  dollar.  He  now 
informs  me  that  he  has  40  acres  cleared,  and  the  last  year,  1891,  he 
raised  one  hundred  bushels  of  good  wheat,  a  good  crop  of  oats  and 
peas,  600  bushels  of  turnips  and  350  bushels  of  potatoes.  He  has  ten 
head  of  cattle  and  one  horse  all  paid  for,  and  out  of  debt.  His  boys 
earning  this  winter  $20  a  month  in  the  lumber  shanty,  and  they 
intend  to  chop  and  clear  a  large  fallow  this  coming  summer.  He  says 
it  is  all  nonsense  about  not  being  able  to  raise  wheat  in  Algoma.      He 
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advises  the  farmers  to  work  and  be  industrious,  and  they  will  be  able- 
to  tell  the  same  story  he  does.  T  might  mention  that  this  farmer  - 
brought  a  load  of  good  fall  wheat  to  the  mill,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  he  will  eat  good  bread  from  the  same  wheat. 


From  correspondence  to  the  "  Algoma  Advocate." 

Fine  growing  weather. 

Farmers  are  all  done  seeding. 

Trout  fishing  is  good,  and  some  of  our  local  sports  have  been  hauling 
them  in  by  the  bagful. 

Land  hunters  are  already  coming  in  thick  and  fast,  and  any  person 
wishing  to  secure  a  good  home  or  make  a  profitable  investment  could 
not  do  better  than  locate  in  this  part  of  Algoma,  where  we  have 
abundance  of  the  purest  water — the  finest  climate  in  Ontario — the 
best  grass  country  in  the  world.  Timothy  and  clover  now  (the  29th 
of  May)  measuring  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  height.  Where  we  can 
grow  root  crops  and  vegetables  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of 
Ontario,  and  where  wheat,  oats  and  peas  grow  in  abundance.  Where 
the  farmer  has  abundance  of  timber  for  fuel,  and  where  he  can  manu- 
facture his  own  syrup,  sugar,  vinegar  and  soap.  Where  you  can 
travel  any  and  every  day  in  the  year  without  encountering  a  cyclone 
or  blizzard,  and  where  summer  frosts  never  destroy  the  fruits  of  the 
farmer's  labor.  Gus. 


Editor  Globe, — It  is  strange  that  so  little  is  known  about  the 
District  of  Algoma,  and  the  little  that  is  known  speaks  of  mountains 
and  broken  country.  This  is  partly  true,  but  there  are  townships  and 
valleys  between  the  mountains  of  the  best  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses equal  to  the  best  land  in  Ontario.  For  instance,  when  one 
makes  a  voyage  on  one  of  the  steamers  from  any  port  on  Lake  Huron 
to  Port  Finlay,  Algoma,  and  travels  the  Government  roads  through  the- 
townships  of  Tarbut  and  Laird,  he  will  pass  through  a  fine  country, 
farms   on   both   sides   of   the   road,  near   stores,  churches  and  schools. 
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The  land  bears  heavy  crops  in  both  sorts  of  wheat,  peas,  oats  and  bar- 
ley when  properly  worked,  as  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  but  when  once 
broken  the  work  of  ploughing  is  easier  with  every  year.  At  present 
there  are  no  thistles,  wild  oats  or  obnoxious  weeds  in  the  land,  and  a 
careful  farmer  will  take  care  to  keep  the  land  clean.  The  climate  is 
very  healthy,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  any  other  part  in 
Ontario  ;  there  are  no  disastrous  storms,  no  drought,  no  wet  season  (T 
speak  from  twelve  years  experience),  and  there  is  the  best  of  drinking 
water.  People  who  can  command  from  $800  to  $3,000  can  }mv 
second-hand  farms  from  80  to  240  acres,  with  clearings  from  20  to  60 
acres.  Taking  out  wood,  ties  and  saw  logs  is  the  winter  work,  as  there 
is  a  great  demand  and  every  farmer  is  busy  and  earns  from  s200  to 
$500.  Anyone  who  intends  to  come  here  to  buy  a  farm  should  come 
in  the  spring,  or  later,  and  look  for  himself.  The  cost  from  any  port 
east  of  Lake  Huron  to  Port  Finlay  by  steamer  is  about  $5,  and  if  he 
will  come  to  my  place  I  am  ready  to  give  information  as  far  as  I  can. 
Laird  Township.  Chas.  Yi.w 


Editor  Globe, — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Venn's  account,  in  his 
letter  in  the  daily  Globe  of  26th  inst.,  of  the  lands  in  portions  of 
Algoina  for  agricultural  purposes.  As  seen  from  the  deck  of  a 
steamer,  the  whole  coast  line  of  the  north  shore  of  the  Georgian  Bay  to 
the  head  of  Lake  George  is  very  rocky,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  country  is  of  a  similar  character.  Yet  there  are,  a 
short  distance  back  from  the  shore,  large  stretches  of  good  agricultural 
lands  extending  from  Blind  River  (and  quite  likely  east  of  that  point 
also)  all  along  the  north  shore  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  About  a  mile 
back  from  Port  Finlay  there  are  new  farms  of  as  rich,  loamy  soil  and 
as  easily  cultivated  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  sections  of  Ontario. 
Easy  access  is  had  to  these  lands  by  the  Government  roads,  and  also  by 
the  C.  P.  Railway  (Sault  Branch),  which  has  stations  at  easy  distances. 
In  some  localities  the  timber  is  principally  spruce,  balsam  and  mixed 
maple  and  other  woods,  and  all  of  it  is  now  valuable  for  fibre,  pulp  and 
and  other  economic  purposes.  In  three  or  five  years  after  clearing  the 
land  nearly  all  of  the  stumps  can  be  easily  removed,  leaving  the  land 
as  free  of  stumps  as  any  farm  in  other  portions  of  Ontario  that  has 
taken  at  least  ten  years  to  get  into  that  condition  In  some  localities 
the  soil  may  be  a  heavy  clay,  as  Mr.  Venn  states,  but  in  the  township 
of  Tarbut,  Tarbut  additional,  a  part  of  Laird,  and,  I  believe,  in  John- 
ston and  other  townships  the  soil  is  loamy,  rich,  easily  cultivated  and 
drained.  I  am  greatly  surprised  that  so  many  farmers  go  to  the 
Northwest  when  such  good  lands  so  near  at  hand  and  easily  reached 
can  be  had  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  that  can  be  made  into  excellent 
farms  and  homes  in  so  short  a  time. 

Sarnia.  Joshua  Adams. 
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Prince,  Dennis  and  Pennefather  Townships. 

To  the  Editor  "Farm  and  Fireside." 

This  section  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Goulais- 
Bay,  is  heavily  timbered  and  well  watered.  Hardwood,  such  as  birch 
and  maple,  are  especially  plentiful  and  afford  excellent  advantages  in 
the  cordwood  trade,  as  the  shipping  can  be  all  done  by  water.  Pulp 
wood  is  also  abundant,  quite  a  trade  being  carried  on  in  that  line 
already.  This  part  of  Algoma  is  well  adapted  for  stock  raising, 
especially  sheep  and  cattle,  for  which  we  always  have  a  ready  market, 
and  for  growing  timothy  and  clover  and  roots  of  all  kinds  the  country 
is  unsurpassed.  Grain  of  all  kinds  does  well  here,  both  spring  and 
fall  wheat  have  been  grown  and  is  a  sure  crop,  but  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  grist  mill  no  quantity  has  ever  been  raised,  but  now  that  the 
water  power  canal  at  the  Sault  will  soon  be  completed  and  mills  erected 
thereon,  we  hope  that  difficulty  will  be  removed  and  wheat  be  grown  in 
abundance.  Fruit  can  be  grown  successfully,  apples,  crab-apples  and 
all  kinds  of  small  fruits,  black  currants  and  tame  strawberries  do 
especially  well,  and  in  its  season  we  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  wild 
fruit,  such  as  raspberries,  huckleberries,  etc. 

Summer  frosts  in  this  locality  are  unknown.  Our  market,  which  is 
the  Sault,  is  a  good  one,  as  we  always  get  ready  sale  and  good  prices 
for  any  produce  we  may  take  in.  As  a  rule  butter  averages  20  cents 
the  year  round,  never  below  17  cents  in  the  summer.  Potatoes  run  at 
50  cents  per  bushel  and  oats  50  cents  per  bushel. 

We  are  situated  about  thirteen  miles  from  town,  and  have  a  govern- 
ment road  out  of  the  settlement  to  the  main  roads  leading  to  the- 
Sault,  and  we  expect  to  have  a  school  house  erected  about  the  centre- 
of  the  settlement  not  later  than  November  of  this  year,  and  in  conclu- 
sion we  would  say  to  any  wishing  to  make  themselves  a  home,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  advantages  here  over  other  new  countries,  and 
that  with  small  means  they  would  find  it  hard  to  better  themselves. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  anyone  coming  here  with  a  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing, willing  hands  and  about  $200  in  cash  or  less,  can  do  well  on  any 
of  the  many  free  grants  to  be  got,  of  course  those  coming  with  more 
could  do  still  better. 

Any  person  or  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  any  further  information 
will  be  gladly  communicated  with  by  applying  to  the  undersigned. 

Amos  Hughes,  Prince  Township. 

Malcolm  Allen,  " 

Jos.  Thompson,  " 

Henry  Rogerson,  Dennis  Township. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  P.  O.,  Ont.,  Box  113. 
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Goulais  and  Batchewana  Settlements, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Express. 

The  settlement  commonly  known  as  the  Goulais  Bay  settlement 
consists  of  the  townships  of  Vankoughnet,  Fenwick  and  Haviland,  all 
partially  settled.  Large  quantities  of  excellent  lands,  however,  remain 
to  be  settled  at  the  very  low  price  of  fifty  cents  per  acre. 

The  first  settler  located  in  this  settlement  some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  and  we  have  now  upwards  of  two  hundred  inhabitants,  all  pros- 
perous and  happy,  with  no  fear  of  destructive  western  blizzards  and 
cyclones.  We  have  as  fine  soil  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world,  in  fact  an  immigrant  can  find  any  soil  he  may  desire,  from  a  rich 
sandy  loam  to  a  heavy  clay. 

The  above  named  townships  are  well  watered  by  the  Goulais  River, 
flowing  in  a  westerly  direction  through  the  townships  and  emptying 
into  Lake  Superior  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
They  are  also  well  watered  by  the  Harmony  and  Cranberry  Rivers, 
and  a  large  number  of  smaller  streams  and  spring  creeks,  making  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 

We  have  two  schools  in  the  settlement,  which  at  the  present  are 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  settlers. 

As  regards  taxes,  we  have  only  school  taxes  to  pay,  which  is  only  a 
mere  trifle  in  comparison  to  what  we  had  to  pay  in  the  other  settled 
parts  of  Ontario. 

We  also  have  church  every  Sabbath  by  Methodist  and  the  Church  of 
England  ministers,  and  Sabbath  school  also  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
Regarding  marketing  of  our  produce,  we  have  communication  twice  a 
week  during  the  summer  season  with  Sault  Ste.  Marie  by  steamboat, 
also  by  driving  to  town  over  the  Government  road  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  where  we  have  an  excellent  market,  which  I  believe  can 
not  be  equalled  in  Ontario,  as  the  following  prices  for  a  few  of  our  pro- 
ducts will  show,  viz.  :  Butter,  18  to  25  cents  per  pound  ;  eggs,  15  to 
20  cents  per  dozen  ;  potatoes,  40  to  60  cents  per  bushel  ;  oats,  45  to 
55  cents  per  bushel,  and  other  products  accordingly.  I  might  here  say 
that  the  above  are  not  the  extreme  prices,  but  the  average  price  the 
whole  summer  through. 

A  reader  of  the  above  may  think  that  with  such  excellent  lands  and 
fine  crops  and  good  prices,  there  is  something  the  matter,  or  we 
would  have  a  larger  population  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  settler  located  here.  To  all  such  I  would  say,  that  there  has 
been  something  wrong  for  a  few  years,  namely,  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominion  and  Ontario  Governments  in  building  a  decent  road  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  also  in  advertising  Algoma  lands  as  farming  and 
grazing  lands,  but  expending  large  quantities  of  money  in  advertising 
Manitoba  and   Northwest  lands.      But  I   am   happy  to  say   that   the 
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•Governments  have  at  last  awakened  to  their  duty,  and  have  built  us  a 
magnificent  bridge  over  the  Goulais  River,  and  are  at  present  repairing 
our  road,  so  I  expect  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  have  a  road  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  District.  I  might  say  that 
anyone  desirous  of  obtaining  further  information  or  of  seeing  for  them- 
selves will  be  gladly  assisted  by  myself  and  others  on  application. 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

Thomas  A.  McCauley. 
Goulais  Bay,  Algoma. 


Pennefather  Township. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Express. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  glad  to  see  the  letter  in  your  valuable  paper  last 
week  about  Prince,  Dennis  and  Pennefather  Townships. 

I  have  travelled  over  a  good  many  of  the  United  States  both  west, 
south  and  northwest,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  better  country  for  general 
farming  purposes  than  Algoma.  As  to  its  capabilities  in  dairying  and 
cattle  raising  I  can  truthfully  say  this,  it  cannot  be  beat  anywhere. 
I  have  been  all  through  noted  cattle  ranching  districts,  such  as  south- 
ern Colorado,  Texas,  Arizona,  Montana  and  other  States.  The  last 
three  are  very  noted  cattle  raising  countries,  and  in  my  opinion 
Algoma  excels  them  all  for  the  following  reasons  :  The  abundance  of 
all  kinds  of  grasses  and  clover,  their  rapid  growth.  The  white  clover 
is  natural  to  the  soil  in  Algoma,  and  is  always  a  sure  crop.  In  the 
countries  I  mentioned  clover  does  not  grow  at  all. 

Roots  are  also  a  sure  crop  in  Algoma,  never  known  to  fail.  The 
grass  crop  in  Algoma  in  my  opinion  may  be  truthfully  said  always  to 
be  a  sure  crop.  This  year  I  expect  to  have  two  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  and  my  oat  crop  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  my  peas  20  to  the 
acre. 

The  abundance  of  water  ;  there  is  good  spring  water  everywhere  in 
Algoma.  Living  springs  and  creeks  wherever  you  go.  Good  water  is 
half  the  battle  in  cattle  raising.  If  the  reader  were  living  in  the 
States  I  have  mentioned  he  would  know  what  I  mean.  The  water 
over  all  the  prairie  and  plain  states  is  alkali,  brackish  water,  muddy, 
dirty  water.  If  you  want  to  appreciate  good  water  go  there  and  then 
return  to  Algoma.  As  to  markets,  our  markets  are  far  better  than 
any  place  I  know  of  east,  west  or  south,  and  I  have  travelled  consider- 
ably.     I  came  here  from  the  States  to  Algoma  about  three  years  ago, 


and  I  like  it  very  well,  and  I  have  talked  with  settlers  all  over  this 
country  and  have  compared  notes  with  them. 

As  to  hog  raising,  it  will  pay  here  very  well.  You  can  sell  your 
young  pigs  from  five  to  six  weeks  old  at  $5  to  $6  a  pair  right  here  in 
my  own  township,  and  we  have  a  good  market  for  pork  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  all  the  year  round.  A  better  market  than  they  have  in  Toronto. 
Hogs  are  easily  raised  here,  live  on  clover  and  a  little  chop  and  one 
thing  and  another.  My  brood  sow  and  pigs  run  out  all  summer  in 
the  pasture.  T  sold  18  young  pigs  this  spring  at  f5  a  pair,  and  it  paid 
me  very  well.  I  raised  them  from  two  sows.  I  am  going  to  keep  at 
that  business. 

Poultry  pays  well  here,  eggs  running  from  16  to  35  cents  a  dozen. 
They  are  16  cents  now  (July  23)  and  in  winter  up  to  35  cents.  And 
as  to  sheep,  the  fact  of  the  white  clover  being  here  and  the  excellent 
water  settles  that. 

I  live  in  West  Korah,  there  is  no  Free  Grant  or  20  cents  an  acre 
land  left  in  that  township,  but  there  is  a  township  north  of  me  called 
Pennefather,  containing  excellent  land  and  open  for  settlement. 
There  are  no  settlers  at  present  in  the  Township  of  Pennefather,  and 
there  is  room  in  it  for  any  amount  of  people  ;  the  land  is  [ndian  land 
open  for  location  and  settlement.  By  going  there  farmers  would  only 
be  from  eight  to  fourteen  miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  good  Govern- 
ment road. 

I  know  the  land  well  in  the  township  of  Pennefather,  have  travelled 
over  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  is  a  rolling  country,  splendid  hardwood, 
good  deep,  rich  soil.  In  some  places,  that  is  along  the  route  of  the  Gou- 
lais  Bay  road,  there  are  ridges  of  stone,  and  this  deceives  a  person,  be- 
cause there  might  be  a  "bluff"  of  ten  acres  of  stone  on  a  man's  place, 
and  one  looking  at  it  might  think  it  was  stone  all  over  the  man's  farm 
on  account  of  the  timber  being  thick  and  not  being  able  to  see  any  dis- 
tance, when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  rest  of  the  farm,  150  acres,  might 
not  have  a  single  stone  on  it.  It  is  this  way  all  over  the  north  shore, 
the  rock  is  altogether  in  "bluffs"  or  "ridges,"  the  rest  of  the  land  pretty 
free  from  stone,  sometimes  there  are  boulders  which  can  be  easily 
removed. 

The  Goulais  Bay  road  at  present  is  the  only  road  running  from  the 
Sault  into  Pennefather  township,  until  the  town  line  between  Korah 
and  Pennefather  is  opened.  The  Goulais  Bay  road  is  built  along  the 
bluff  or  ridge  of  rock  all  the  way  through,  and  to  travel  on  it  gives  a 
person  a  wrong  impression  of  the  country.  In  driving  to  Goulais  Bay 
from  the  Sault  one  would  think  it  a  very  rough  country,  but  a  few 
yards  back  on  either  side  of  the  road  the  bluff  ceases  and  there  is 
good  rich  soil  and  free  of  stone.  But  even  the  rocky  bluff  makes 
excellent  pasture  land,  the  white  clover  grows  there  naturally,  and  the 
broken  land  on  a  man's  farm  in  Algoma  is  always  valuable  for  pasture. 

The  settlement  of  the  township  of  Pennefather  has  been  delayed 
owing  to  its  rough  appearance   from  the  road.      If  people  want  to  see- 
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what  the  township  is  they  must  leave  the  Goulais  Bay  road  and  not 
judge  by  the  land  on  each  side  of  it,  as  it  is  built  along  the  rocky  ridge 
or  bluff  all  the  way  from  West  Koran  to  the  height  of  land.  To  see 
the  township  of  Pennefather  one  should  go  up  the  town  line  by 
Hodge's  and  Allard's  farm,  they  lie  near  the  town  line  of  Korah  and 
Pennefather.  As  I  said,  there  is  room  in  the  township  for  any  amount 
of  settlers,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  any  information  in  my  power 
about  it  if  anyone  will  call  on  me  at  my  farm  in  West  Korah  or  write 
me  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  post  office.  I  wont  think  it  any  trouble.  They 
might  also  write  to  or  call  on  Wm.  Allard,  West  Korah. 

Charles  Rooney. 
July  23rd,  1892. 


[In  connection  with  what  Mr.  Rooney  says  about  the  broken  and 
rough  appearance  of  Algoma  we  would  call  attention  to  the  remarks 
made  editorially  in  this  paper  of  a  recent  date  on  the  "  Progress  of  the 
District  "  : 

We  then  said  "and  there  is  a  not  a  hundred  acres  that  is  not 
watered  by  living  streams,  nor  is  there  a  settler's  farm  that  is  not 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  by 
having  the  broken  land  lying  near  for  pasturage.  Increased  attention 
is  being  paid  to  cattle  and  sheep,  and  a  splendid  market  for  lambs  is 
found  at  Buffalo,  while  Toronto  buyers  appreciate  the  Algoma  cattle. 

Ed.  Express.] 


I  have  much  pleasure  in  corroborating  Mr.  Rooney 's  above  state- 
ments, which  I  have  just  read  in  my  paper.  I  came  from  Kent, 
England,  near  Maidstone.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  letters  about 
Pennefather  or  neighborhood.  I  hope  people  in  Kent,  England,  will 
write  me.  This  is  a  good  country,  and  I  advise  English  tenant 
farmers  to  come  and  buy  land  and  settle  in  Algoma  and  not  go  out  on 
the   bleak  prairies   and   plains  where   they   wont  find   good  water  or 
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wood.  I  live  on  the  town  line  of  Korah  and  Pennefather.  I  was  the 
first  settler  in  Korah.  I  had  to  cut  the  road  when  I  went  in,  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  carry  flour  on  my  back  and  suffer  hardship.  Now 
everything  is  different — good  roads  and  a  large  town  nine  or  ten  miles 
off.  (Signed)  Horace  Hodge. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  P.  O.,  or  Korah  P.  O.,  Algoma. 


From  Mr.  Wm.  Allard,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  P.O.,  to  the  Editor  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

Dear  Tramp, — A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  your  paper 
with  the  object  of  endeavoring  to  attract  settlers  to  Pennefather  and 
Dennis  townships,  and  as  a  result  of  my  letter  1  have  received  a  large 
number  of  enquiries.  I  have  answered  as  many  as  I  had  time  to 
answer,  and  T  thought,  with  your  permission,  I  could  reply  to  the 
enquiries  perhaps  better  by  a  letter  in  your  columns  than  in  any  other 
way  ;  and  then,  again,  it  may  lead  to  others  also  becoming  interested 
in  "  New  Ontario."  Now,  in  the  first  place,  my  object  in  writing  is 
to  try  to  get  more  settlers  all  around  me,  and  especially  to  the  north, 
west  and  east  of  me.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  large  map  of  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  published  by  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment, he  will  see  that  it  also  shows  a  part  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  ;  that  is  the  country  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Batchewanng 
river  and  the  townships  of  Ryan  and  Palmer,  say  fifty  miles  north  and 
west  of  the  Sault.  And  the  reader,  on  looking  at  this  map,  would  see 
exactly  where  I  live,  on  the  town  line  of  the  townships  of  Korah  and 
Pennefather,  and  as  the  crow  flies,  only  some  six  miles  from  the  Soo  ; 
but  owing  to  the  present  roads,  some  ten  miles. 

"  The  reader  will  notice,  on  looking  at  the  map  mentioned,  that  all 
the  Indian  (Dominion  Crown)  lands  are  colored  red,  and  the  Ontario 
Crown  lands  white.  He  will  notice  that  Pennefather,  Dennis  and 
several  other  neighboring  townships  are  colored  red.  These  are  Indian 
surrendered  lands,  belonging  to  the  Dominion  Government,  and  held 
by  them  in  trust  for  the  Indians.  That  is,  they  are  to  be  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  paid  to  the  Indians  who  formerly  owned  the  lands.  They 
have  only  recently  been  placed  on  the  market,  and  doubtless  will  be 
settled  up  quickly  when  people  know  about  them.  The  price  is  only 
50   cents  an   acre — $40    for    80   acres   and   $80   for   160  acres.     The 
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settlement  duties  are  easier  than  on  Ontario  Crown  lands.  You  only- 
have  to  live  on  the  lands  three  years,  instead  of  five,  before  you  get 
your  patent  from  the  Crown.  You  have  to  clear  and  bring  under 
cultivation  within  that  time  the  same  number  of  acres  as  you  would 
Ontario  Crown  lands,  that  is,  at  least  fifteen  acres,  and  put  up  a  small 
house.  ' 

"  My  idea  is  that  these  terms  offer  a  great  chance  to  people  with 
small  capital,  because  a  man  could  take  up,  say  80  or  160  acres,  with 
a  small  capital,  say  $500,  and  if  he  could  chop  and  log,  he  would  soon 
be  fairly  well  off,  if  he  were  sober,  industrious  and  saving.  Of  course, 
if  he  had  more  capital  to  start  on  all  the  better.  If  a  settler  went 
into  either  of  these  two  townships  with  a  good  team  of  horses,  or  a 
good  yoke  of  oxen,  and  some  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  to  start  stock 
raising  with,  and  a  little  money  to  help  him  out  the  first  year,  he  could 
do  well.  I  venture  to  say  that  such  a  man  would  be  far  better  off, 
more  comfortable  and  happier  right  from  the  start  ,than  he  could  be 
away  out  on  the  lonely  prairies  of  the  West  and  Northwest.  And 
again,  what  would  help  a  man  starting  in  the  two  townships  I  have 
mentioned  is  that  they  are  hardwood  lands,  and  a  settler  can  sell  his 
cord  wood  at  the  Sault  for  good  prices.  For  the  last  seven  years  I 
have  drawn  my  wood  as  I  cleared  my  land  to  the  Sault,  and  I  get  $3 
per  cord  for  green  four-foot  wood.  If  I  held  it  over  to  summer,  and 
could  get  it  in,  I  could  get  from  $4  to  $5  per  cord  for  it.  These 
townships  are  on  the  high  lands,  and  the  road  to  the  Sault  is  nearly  all 
down  grade,  so  that  it  makes  it  easier  work  hauling  than  it  otherwise 
would.  In  addition  to  the  settler  being  able  to  sell  his  timber  for 
cordwood  as  he  clears  his  land,  it  is  expected  that  the  water  power 
canal  at  the  Canadian  Sault  will  be  in  operation  this  year,  and  then 
the  settlers  expect  to  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  birch  and  maple  in  the 
log  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

"  There  is  no  straight  road  yet  cut  out  from  my  place  to  the  lake 
shore.  When  the  town  line  is  opened  up,  which  will  be  when  settlers 
start  coming  in,  it  will  be  only  some  five  miles  from  my  place  to  the 
lake  shore,  and  thctt  is  the  furthest  distance  then  that  I  would  have  to 
draw  my  timber.  But  as  the  country  settles,  the  probability  is  that  a 
hardwood  sawmill  will  be  started  here. 

"  As  to  the  profit  to  be  made  out  of  selling  cordwood,  I  estimate 
my  profit  on  every  cord  sold  at  $1.  So  that  as  I  have  cleared  my  land 
I  have  sold  the  wood  off  it  and  made  a  profit  of  say  $25  or  $30  per 
acre.  This  has  given  employment  to  both  myself  and  my  team  every 
winter.  And  this  is  why  I  advise  settlers  to  come  here  instead  of 
going  out  on  the  prairies,  because  out  there  there  is  no  work  in  the 
winter  either  for  yourself  or  your  horses. 

"I  only  started  seven  years  ago.  There  was  not  an  acre  cleared  on 
my  farm  then.  I  had  so  little  money  when  I  started  that  I  might  be 
said  to  have  none  at  all.      But  I  worked  hard  and  knew  how  to  use  an 
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axe,  and  to  log  up  and  clear  land  ;  and,  perhaps,  best  of  all,  I  have  a 
good  wife — something  every  pioneer  settler  should  have  if  he  wants  to 
succeed  in  Algoma.  I  now  have  55  acres  cleared  and  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  half  of  it  free  of  stumps,  and  on  which  I  can  use  machinery. 
My  average  crop,  and  on  new  land  too,  has  been  per  acre  : — Oats,  35 
to  45  bushels ;  spring  wheat,  about  20  bushels  ;  fall  wheat,  25 
bushels  ;  peas  (always  free  from  worm),  30  to  35  bushels  ;  barley, 
about  40  bushels;  potatoes,  150  to  200  bushels;  and  Swede  turnips, 
400  to  500  bushels. 

"  And  then  grass  and  clover  grows,  as  a  rule,  on  the  bluff,  so  the  bluff 
on  a  man's  land  makes  the  best  cattle  and  sheep  'runs'  one  could  get. 
And  for  sheep  raising  I  would  not  want  any  better  'run'  than  the 
high  rocky  bluffs  covered  with  short  grasses  and  clover.  The  clover  is 
natural  to  the  soil  in  Algoma,  and  seems  to  grow  everywhere. 

"  If  a  man  wants  a  'soft  time'  he  had  better  not  come  to  Algoma  ; 
but  if  he  is  hard  working  and  saving  and  can  use  an  axe,  and  has  any 
knowledge  of  farming,  or  really  desires  to  learn  it,  and  if  he  can  bring 
with  him  just  enough  money  to  make  a  start  in  such  a  country  as  I 
have  described,  he  will  find  many  advantages  in  New  Ontario,  rough 
looking  though  it  may  be.  And  he  can  rely  on  getting  plenty  of  sweet 
pure  water  for  mau  and  beast  from  springs  and  creeks  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  timber  and  rocky  bluffs  he  will  find  will  protect 
him  from  blizzards  and  the  storms  he  would  meet  with  on  the  lonely 
prairies. 

"  He  will  also  find  a  home  market  and  good  prices  at  the  Sault  for 
all  he  can  raise  or  grow,  and  the  question  of  the  C.P.R.  and  its  freight 
rates  will  never  trouble  him.  As  to  the  way  to  get  there  : — Take  a 
steamer  for  the  Canadian  Soo  from  any  of  the  lower  lake  ports, 
Windsor,  Sarnia,  Goderich,  Southampton,  Wiarton,  Owen  Sound 
Meaford,  or  Collingwood,  or  take  the  Sault  line  of  the  C.P.R.  After 
navigation  opens  and  when  it  is  warm  on  the  water  is  a  good  time  to 
come,  say  in  June  or  July,  or  any  time  during  the  summer  or  fall." 

Mr.  John  Marks,  of  Wellington  Co.,  Ont.,  having  read  the  above, 
endorses  it  as  follows  : — 

"  Some  three  weeks  ago  I  went  from  the  county  of  Wellington, 
Ontario,  to  Algoma,  to  look  over  farm  lands  there.  T  have  travelled 
pretty  much  all  over  the  townships  of  Tarentorus,  Parke,  Prince, 
Korah,  and  Pennefather,  and  have  stopped  several  days  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Wra.  Allard,  the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  on  the  town  line  of 
Korah  and  Pennefather.  I  am  much  pleased  with  what  I  have  seen 
in  Algoma,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  endorsing  and  corroborating 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Allard  in  the  above  letter." 

[We  understand  that  Mr.  Marks  is  now  a  resident  of  Algoma  him- 
self, having  settled  on  a  farm   in  the  township  of  Prince  about  two 
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miles  westerly  on  the  Prince  road  from  Mr.  Wra.  Allard's  farm.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  glad  to  give  any  information  in  his 
power  to  anyone  who  calls  on  him  personally  or  who  writes  him, 
enclosing  a  stamp  for  reply.  We  are  informed  that  the  settlers  in 
Mr.  Marks'  neighborhood  have  sent  a  strong  petition  to  the  Govern- 
ment asking  for  the  immediate  opening  up  of  the  town  line  between 
the  townships  of  Korah  and  Pennefather,  and  Prince  and  Dennis, 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Allard's  letter,  starting  from  the  point  where  the 
Goulais  Bay  road  crosses  the  town  line  near  Mr.  Allard's  farm,  and 
thence  running  westerly  a  distance  of  some  six  miles  to  the  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  (at  the  commencement  of  Goulais  Bay),  where  deep 
water  can  be  had  for  shipping  purposes.  The  settlers  state  in  their 
petition  to  the  Government  that  the  building  of  this  road  will  open  up 
a  large  tract  of  the  very  best  of  land  for  farm  purposes,  and  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  Soo — 10  to  16  miles,  we  think.  We  are 
told  that  the  Government  has  promised  to  build  the  road  this  fall  and 
winter  if  possible,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  first  three  miles  will  be 
opened  this  fall  and  the  remainder  next  spring.] 


Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Wm.  Murray,  McLennan  to  the 
Weekly  Star  and  Family  Herald  (Montreal). 

In  common' with  a  good  many  people  living  in  Algoma,  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  newspapers  all  over  are  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  much- 
neglected  Algoma.  Until  lately  they  were  filled  with  news  about 
Manitoba  and  the  far  west;  they  seemed  to  forget  that  a  country  just 
as  good,  if  not  better,  lay  close  at  hand,  easily  and  cheaply  reached, 
being  within  twenty-four  hours  of  Montreal  and  Toronto.  As  a 
patriotic  Canadian  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Manitoba  or  the 
North- West  Territories;  they  are  part  of  this  great  Canada  of  ours,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  them  prosper  and  get  well  settled,  but  as  a  native  of 
Ontario  I  am  glad  to  see  that  people  are  commencing  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  Algoma,  "the  New  Ontario,"  constitutes  the  "bigger  half  " 
of  the  banner  province  of  Canada,  and  that  there  is  room  in  New 
Ontario  for  the  surplus  population  of  older  Canada,  as  well  as  of 
Europe. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  friendly  advice  to  the 
intending  settler.  Some  men  would  not  succeed  anywhere,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  ;  but  to  a  man  of  limited  means, 
who  understands  agriculture  as  a  pursuit  or  occupation,  Algoma  offers 
opportunities  and  inducements  which  no  other  field  of  immigration  in 
the   world   offers.       It   has  often   occurred   to   me   when    I   have  seen 
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beautiful  chromos  and  pictures,  representing  a  farm  scene  on  the 
western  prairies,  with  probably  three  or  four  double  teams  of  horses, 
and  expensive  binders,  etc.,  cutting  down  the  golden  grain,  that  pic- 
tures of  this  kind  are  apt  to  be  deceiving,  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
a  poor  settler,  or  even  a  settler  of  limited  means,  could  not  go  there  and 
have  all  these  horses  and  expensive  machinery  of  his  own.  From  what 
I  can  learn,  wheat  farming  on  the  prairies  is  like  sheep  raising  in 
Australia,  that  is,  it  takes  lots  of  money  to  carry  on  the  business. 
Doubtless  with  lots  of  money  you  can  make  money,  even  if  the  prices 
are  low  ;  but  a  man  of  limited  means  and  small  capital  wants  to  go  to 
a  country  where  he  can  start  cheaply,  where  he  can  start  in  a  small 
way,  and  above  all  where  he  can  go  into  mixed  farming.  It  can  be 
truthfully  said  of  Algoma  that  it  is  a  country  where  mixed  farming 
pays.  It  is  true  we  do  not  have  any  failure  of  crops  in  this  district, 
but  even  if  there  were  a  failure  in  one  kind  of  crop  in  a  year  it  would 
not  ruin  our  farmers,  because  they  are  all  engaged  in  mixed  farming. 
Supposing  a  settler's  crop  of  wheat  was  to  fail  in  any  year,  or  his 
barley,  or  his  oats,  he  has  got  his  roots,  and  he  has  got  his  stock. 


Extract  from   a  letter   written  by  R.   A.   Lyon,  ex-M.   P.   P.      (Sault 
Ste  Marie  P.  O.),  to  the  Daily  Mail  (Toronto). 

But  even  if  there  were  not  such  good  home  markets  in  Algoma,  and 
even  if  the  present  good  home  markets  ceased  at  any  time  in  the  future 
instead  of  being  increased,  as  the  facts  I  have  shown  go  to  prove,  that 
is,  even  if  in  the  course  of  time  the  people  in  Algoma  had  to  become 
exporters — that  is,  if  they  had  to  sell  what  they  grow  and  raise  outside 
of  Algoma — would  it  not  still  pay  a  farmer  who  is  changing  his  resi- 
dence to  consider  the  fact  that  the  further  he  goes  away  from  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  further  he  is  going  away  from  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  the  higher  his  freight  rates  will  be  on  anything  he  may  raise 
or  grow  in  the  distant  country  to  which  he  removes'?  I  would  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  very  thoughtful  and  able  editorial,  entitled  a 
"  National  Problem,"  whieh  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  Saturday, 
the  8th  inst.     I  quote  from  that  article  the  following  words  and  figures  : 

"Grain  rates  per  100  lbs.,  all  rail — here  are  Mr.  Van  Home's 
figures : — 

Oats  or  Barley.     Wheat. 

To  Montreal  from  Winnipeg 42  cents  40  cents 

Brandon 44  "  47  " 

Regina 47  "  52  " 

Broadview 46  "  50  " 

Prince  Albert 50  "  57  " 

Calgary 47  "  55  " 

Edmonton 50  "  58  " 
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To  Boston  and  New  York  the  rates  of  course  are  still  higher.  Mr. 
James  Fisher  in  his  pamphlet,  '  Our  Highways  to  the  Sea,'  quotes  Mr. 
Isaac  Campbell  as  saying  that  the  rate  on  wheat  by  vessel  from  Port- 
Arthur  to  Montreal  during  July  and  August  of  the  year  1888  was  Qh 
cents,  while  Mr.  Roblin,  a  grain  forwarder,  stated  the  rate  was  8 J  cents- 
per  bushel.  During  1891,  a  whaleback,  with  two  barges  in  tow,  went 
from  Duluth  to  Kingston,  unloading  afc  that  point  to  barges  that  carried 
the  grain  as  usual  through  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  to  Montreal,  and 
the  total  rate  from  Duluth  to  Montreal  was  5J  cents  per  bushel.  Mr.. 
Fisher  concludes  that  if  the  voyage  could  have  been  completed  without 
breaking  bulk,  the  cargo  could  have  been  carried  for  5  cents  per  bushel, 
etc.,  etc." 

It  would  be  weJl  to  read  that  editorial  along  with  the  paragraph 
nearly  at  the  end  of  page  41  of  the  pamphlet  I  have  mentioned — 
"  Algoma  Farmers  Testify": — "  A  settler  coming  to  Algoma  can  never 
be  at  the  mercy  of  railways  or  combines.  If  you  do  not  know  what  we 
mean,  go  and  reside  in  some  country  at  a  distance  from  the  great  lakes,, 
and  you  will  find  out  what  we  mean — that  is  if  you  have  any  produce 
to  ship  or  to  sell.  You  will  find  that  the  railway  carriers  when  they 
have  not  to  meet  the  competition  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  take 
all  or  nearly  all  the  profit,  very  little  being  left  for  the  'producer,'  etc." 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  So  I  think  the  settler  who  means 
to  emigrate  from  his  old  home  can  take  for  granted  that  even  if  at  any 
time  in  the  future  the  present  good  home  markets  in  the  district  came 
to  an  end,  and  even  if  he  had  to  become  an  exporter  of  what  he  raised 
and  grew  in  Algoma,  he  would  always  have  the  freight  in  his  favor;  if 
he  goes  further  west  he  will  have  the  freight  against  him,  and  the 
further  he  goes  from  the  markets  of  the  world  the  more  freight  he  must 
pay  on  any  produce  he  may  wish  or  have  to  sell. 

And  even  if  the  lands  further  west  were  more  fertile  than  the  lands 
in  Algoma,  even  if  they  would  grow  more  produce  to  the  acre,  it  would 
still  pay  a  farmer  far  better  to  carry  on  agricultural  operations  in 
Algoma  than  it  would  in  the  far  west,  because  in  the  latter  countries 
nearly  his  whole  profit  is  eaten  up  in  freight.  The  railway  companies 
take  the  profit.  The  rate  per  bushel  from  any  port  in  Algoma  to 
Montreal  is  only  about  5  cents.  But  we  cannot  at  present  commence 
to  suppply  our  own  home  market  in  Algoma,  and  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  it  will  be  many  years,  at  any  rate,  before  the  people  of  Algoma 
can  ever  become  exporters. 
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Sheep  Raising  in  Algoma. 

The  reader  will  notice  what  the  Reeve  of  Burpee  Township  says  in 
these  pages  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Algoma,  Australia  and  Scotland 
for  sheep  raising.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  further  about  the 
disadvantages  of  Australia  in  that  direction,  he  could  profitably  read  a 
very  interesting  article  in  Scribner's  Magazine  (London  and  N.  Y.)  for 
February,  1892,  entitled  "Station  Life  in  Australia,"  by  Sidney 
Dickinson.  He  will  there  read  about  the  drought,  the  flood,  disease 
among  sheep,  and  the  heavy  mortality,  prairie  fires  or  fires  on  the 
ranges,  the  rabbit  pest,  the  locust  pest,  the  absence  of  spring  water,  etc., 
in  Australia.  Add  to  all  this  the  great  distance  sheep  have  to  be 
driven  to  the  port  of  shipment,  and  then  that  they  have  to  be  carried 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world  (their  antipodes)  to  find  a  market ;  also 
the  fact  that  clover  will  not  grow  there  at  all  (while  white  clover  is 
natural  to  the  soil  in  Algoma,  and  the  red  clover  grows  everywhere  the 
same  as  if  it  were  indigenous),  read  all  that  in  connection  with  the 
evidence  contained  in  these  pages,  and  you  will  think  with  us  that 
Algoma  offers  more  inducements  in  the  sheep  raising  business  than 
any  other  country  does  or  can  offer.  And  remember  our  markets  are 
close  at  hand.  Big  cities  within  convenient  distance  for  shipment  by 
rail  or  water  wanting  all  the  lambs  and  sheep  we  can  raise,  besides  as  it 
is,  we  cannot  supply  our  home  market.  If  you  doubt  this,  write  to  any 
one  of  the  firms  of  butchers  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  and  ask  them 
if  there  is  a  market  for  sheep  and  cattle  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

We  clip  the  following  articles  from  recent  issues  of  district  news- 
papers : 

Greatly  Encouraged. — Many  of  the  settlers  in  the  District  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  their  success  in  raising  sheep  last  summer,  and 
are  preparing  to  go  into  it  extensively  this  year,  some  intending  to 
keep  as  many  as  100  sheep.  The  demand  for  lambs  is  unlimited,  and 
Algoma  cattle  have  a  splendid  reputation  below.  New  buyers  intend 
visiting  this  market,  and  before  long  the  principal  occupation  of  our 
farmers  will  be  the  raising  of  cattle.  Prices  this  season  promise  to  be 
remunerative. 


Becoming  Famous. — The  soil  and  climate  of  Algoma  seems  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  stock  raising.  Cattle  seem  to  grow  and  thrive 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  This  is  owing  to  the  healthfulness  of  the 
climate  ;  the  abundance  of  pure  water  and  the  rich  and  nutritious 
grasses  which  abound  everywhere.  Clover  seems  to  be  indigenous  to 
the  soil  of  Algoma,  and  grows  everywhere  in  rich  abundance,  even  on 
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the  high  rocky  lands  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  sheep  pastures  ; 
in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  their  natural  home.  Sheep  raising  has  grown 
with  wonderful  rapidity  in  Algoma  in  the  past  few  years.  Our  farmers 
are  beginning  to  find  that  they  do  so  well  and  are  so  profitable,  that 
they  are  rapidly  increasing  their  flocks.  Algoma  mutton  is  becoming 
famous  for  its  excellency,  and  will  soon  take  the  lead  everywhere. 
The  only  trouble  is,  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  its  being  too  fat. 
There  is  another  point  of  very  great  importance,  and  that  is,  tha*  sheep 
are  not  subject  to  diseases  that  are  found  to  be  troublesome  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  cattle  raising,  although  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  is  still  much  room 
for  further  development.  There  are  immense  areas  of  the  best 
grazing  lands  still  unoccupied,  upon  which  thousands  of  cattle  might 
be  feeding  with  large  profits  to  the  parties  having  their  money  invested. 
Now,  there  is  one  fact  in  connection  with  pasture  in  Algoma,  that 
outsiders  do  not  understand,  and  that  is,  the  fact  that  from  the*  time 
the  snow  goes  off  in  the  spring  until  it  comes  again  in  the  fall,  the 
grass  and  herbage  of  various  kinds  are  green,  fresh  and  nutritious.  It 
is  very  rare  indeed,  that  the  pastures  become  dried  up  and  worthless  as 
they  do  in  many  other  parts.  It  is  true  that  stock  of  all  kinds  have  to 
be  fed  and  cared  for  during  the  winter,  but  our  climate  is  not  severe  ; 
we  are  not  subject  to  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold.  We  have  no 
blizzards  ;  our  climate  is  equable,  and  therefore  not  as  hard  on  either 
man  or  beast  as  if  we  were  subject  to  those  sudden  variations  of  tem- 
perature. Wheat,  oats,  peas,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  do  well  in 
Algoma.  Samples  of  these  cereals  which  have  been  put  in  competition 
against  samples  from  other  parts  of  Ontario,  have  been  found  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  best. 


Published  by  the  Algoma  Land  <fc  Colonization  Company  (Ltd.), 
head  office,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.    (Object :  "To  Settle  Algoma.") 

D.  Gordon  (President.  Thessalon  Agricultural  Society),  Honorary 
President. 

Executive  Committee — D.  Bole  (one  of  the  District  License  Commis- 
sioners and  Resident  Manager  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Co,) 

A.  G.  Duncan,  J.  P.  (License  Inspector  for  Algoma,  late  Crown  Land 
Agent,  etc.),  Treasurer. 

Fred  Rogers.  D.C.L.  (Barrister,  etc.),  Sault  Ste.  Marie  P.O.,  Ontario, 
Secretary. 


BETTERS 

Concerning  Algoma  and  ably  setting  forth  the  different  advantages 
and  inducements  offered  by  the  District  as  a  field  of  immigration, 
have  lately  been  written  to  the  press  by  the  undermentioned  and  other 
gentlemen. 

The  compiler  very  much  regrets  that  he  has  not  space  to  copy  them  or 
give  extracts  from  them  in  this  present  edition,  and  he  must  content  him- 
self with  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  a  few  of  the  gentlemen 
mentioned  so  that  intending  settlers  can  call  on  them  when  in  the  District 
or  write  them  :— 

A.  G.  Duncan,  J.  P.,  Marksville  P.  0.  (lately  Crown  land  agent  for  St. 
Joseph  Island),  resides  on  the  1  line  about  four  miles  from  Marksville 
(Hilton). 

Harry  Bishop,  Marksville. 

Geo.  Hamilton,  Crown  Land  Agent  for  St.  Joseph  Island,  Richard's 
Landing  P.  0. 

D.  G.  Macdonald,  J. P.,  Crown  Land  Agent  for  the  Spanish  River  Dis- 
trict, Massey  Station. 

W.  L.  Nicholls,  J.  P.,  Crown  Land  Agent  for  the  Thessalon  and  Bruce 
Mines  District,  Thessalon. 

J.  B.  Dobie,  postmaster,  Thessalon. 

Jas.  Ralph,  postmaster,  Goldenburg  (on  the  Mississauga  River). 

Win.  Harris,  J. P.,  Day  Mills. 

Alex  Macdonald,  Bruce  Mines. 

Andrew  McAuley,  postmastei,  Goulais  Bay. 

Geo.  Hardiinan,  Township  Tarentorus.  resides  on  or  near  Great  North- 
ern road,  about  three  miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  P.O. 

Henry  Lamming,  same  township  and  same  road,  about  eight  miles  from 
same  town,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  P.O. 

Henry  Farmer,  same  township,  lives  on  town  line  Korah  and  Taren- 
torus, about  four  miles  from  same  town.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  P.O. 

Henry  Knight,  President  Central  Algoma  Farmers'  Institute,  lives  in 
Korah  Township  on  the  "Second  Line,"  about  eight  miles  from  same  town, 
same  P.O. 

John  Dawson,  President  District  Agricultural  Society,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  P.O. 

Wm.  Brown,  Secretary  same  Society,  same  P.O. 

Wm.  Turner,  Crown  Land  Agent  for  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  District, 
same  P.O. 


(The  admirable  letter  of   the  latter  gentleman  has  been  printed  in 
leaflet  form  by  Mr.  P.  Byrne,  the  agent  of  the  Ontario  Government,-  Liver- 
pool, and  may  be  obtained  from  him  at  the  address  given  on  front  cover.) 
The  following  names  and  addresses  of  Ontario  and  Dominion  officials 
are  also  given  in  case  they  may  be  of  service  to  any  reader  : — 
Sudbury  District — Crown  Land  Agent,  T.  J.  Ryan. 

Manitoulin  Island  (western  portion)  and  Cockburn  and  Barrie  Islands- 
Indian  Land  Agent,  W.  H.  Price,  Gore  Bay. 

Manitoulin  Island  (eastern  portion)— Indian  Land  Agent.  B.  W.  Ross, 
Manitowaning. 

Thessalon — Indian  Land  Agent,  Samuel  Hagen. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie — Indian  Land  Agent  for  the  Indian  Townships  north- 
west and  east  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  W.  Van  Abbott,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

(The  reader  will  notice  that  Mr.  Wm.  Allard  refers  in  his  letter  (p.  25) 
to  a  map  of  "  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,"  and  which  also  shows  the 
townships  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  as  far  west  as  Ryan  ;  on 
this  map  the  Indian  Townships  are  painted  red,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Ontario  Townships,  which  are  white.  This  map  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Crown  Lands  Department,  Toronto.) 

And,  as  newspaper  men  are  always  obliging  and  willing  to  give 
information  to  enquirers,  we  append  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  differ- 
ent newspapers  published  in  "New  Ontario  "  : — 

Nipissing  District—"  Sudbury  Journal,"  Sudbury. 
Manitoulin  District — "  Manitoulin  Guide,"  Gore  Bay. 

"  — "  Manitoulin  Expositor,"  Little  Current. 

East  Algoma — "  Algoma  Advocate,"  Thessalon. 

"  — "Algoma  Pioneer,"  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
— "  Sault  Express,"  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
The  people  of  Algoma  were  large  exhibitors  at  the  recent  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago  in  grains,  roots,  fruits,  grasses,  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Win. 
Murray,  whose  letter  appears  on  pages  28  &  29,  took  first  prize  for  potatoes, 
and  several  other  prizes  were  also  awarded  to  him  and  other  exhibitors 
from  Algoma.  A  List  or  Catalogue  of  the  Ontario  Exhibits  with  full 
particulars  can  be  obtained  from  N.  Awrey,  Esq.,  M.P.P.,  Commissioner 
for  Ontario,  Toronto. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Algoma  District  Agricultural  Society  is 
held  every  fall  at  "The  Soo,"  and  is  well  worth  visiting,  as  exhibits  from 
all  over  the  District  can  be  seen  there.  The  Fair  last  three  days,  and  is 
generally  held  the  last  week  in  September  or  the  first  week  in  October. 
For  dates  write  the  Secretary  Agricultural  Society,  S.  S.  Marie,  Ont. 


